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Robber Gives Up 


When Mr. Grimez woke up and 
found the knife on the table where the 
Bible had been, he knew that someone 
had been in the house with the intention 
of murdering him. There could be no doubt 
who the man was. It must be the robber 
chief. But why, when he had the chance, 
had he not carried out his purpose? 

“The Lord must have restrained him, 
praise His name,” Mrs. Grimez said rev- 
erently. 

Mr. Grimez said nothing. He wanted to 
say that his dogs and his gun had pro- 
tected him, but obviously they had not. 

For some strange reason, the robber chief 
was not heard from again. He seemed to 
have left the forest, but no one knew where 
he had gone. 

Then there was a great battle between 
the Prussians and the French. Mr. Grimez, 
a Prussian, fell badly wounded and was 
left for dead. But a fisherman, inspecting a 
hut he owned near the battlefield, heard 
him groan and took him in his boat two 


A fisherman took Mr. Grimez across the lake. 
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miles across a lake to his own village. 
There another fisherman took him in. 

The kind fisherman suggested to Mr. 
Grimez that he send for his wife. When 
she arrived the fisherman and his wife 
moved out of the house so Mr. and Mrs. 
Grimez could have it to themselves and be 
more comfortable. 

Time passed. Mr. Grimez recovered and 
was well enough to go home. He offered 
to pay the kind fisherman. 

The fisherman said, “No, thank you. You 
have already paid me more than enough.” 

“What? When?” Mr. Grimez stuttered. 
“We've never paid you anything.” 

“Oh, yes, you have,” the fisherman said. 
“But I can see that you don’t know who 
I am.” He went to a closet and brought 
out a Bible. “Perhaps you recognize——-” 

“Recognize it!” Mrs. Grimez exclaimed. 
“Why, that’s our Bible, the one that disap- 
peared in the night. How did you get it?” 

“I am the robber chief. That night I 
came into your house bent on murder. I 
was hiding behind the sofa when Mrs. 
Grimez read the seventy-first psalm. I had 
never heard anything so beautiful. Then 
Mrs. Grimez prayed for me, and I knew 
I couldn’t kill after that. I had to have 
the Bible so I could read that psalm again. 
After you were all asleep I took it off the 
table and left my knife—I wouldn’t need 
it again. I climbed out the window and 
studied for weeks. I found that Jesus, who 
forgave the thief on the cross, would for- 
give a robber like me. I became a fisherman 
like Peter and James, and my good wife’s 
been helping me be a Christian. Thank you 
for that prayer, Mrs. Grimez, and for the 
use of your Bible.” 

There were tears in Mrs. Grimez’ eyes. 
Mr. Grimez felt he had to say something, 
but he was too overcome. “I’ve been think- 
ing a lot since that night,” he managed at 
last. “I used to think that dogs and a gun 
were all a fellow needed. But I know now 
that I need Christ, and I’m giving myself 
to Him right now.” 

Four happy people bowed their heads in 
prayer. God’s conquering Spirit had won 
again. 


Your friend, 
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The Sabbath in a Basket of Groceries 


ie WAS Sunday morning, and the house 
was very quiet. The children were sitting 
around the dining room table playing Bible 
games. Mother and daddy were reading. 

Soon they would all study the Sunday 
school lesson, for it was too stormy and 
snowy to go to church. 

Mr. Johnson was very strict about Sun- 
day and wanted to keep it holy. The chil- 
dren enjoyed these days at home, for they 
all sang songs. Daddy played the flute and 
told stories, too. 

A knock sent Francie and Fred running 
to open the back door. 

“Oh, Daddy, it’s the grocery man, and he 


By FANNIE A. SMITH 


has a large basket of groceries,” Fred an- 
nounced. 

“Ask him to wait a minute,” daddy called. 
“I want to speak to him.” 

“Good morning, Mr. Brown,” daddy said. 

“Good morning, Mr. Johnson. I see you 
are at home today. It’s pretty cold to be out 
with the little ones in this kind of weather.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Johnson. “And the baby is 
sick, so we all stayed at home. We will 
study our Sunday school lessons in a little 
while. 

“Mr. Brown,” he continued, “I know you 
are a Seventle Day Baptist and keep Satur- 

To page 16 


“Next week I'll show you the texts that say to keep Sunday holy,” Mr. Johnson promised the grocer. 
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Che Gods Whe Et ailions’ 


By DEL DELKER 


|X A small village 
in Malaya lived 
an energetic Indian 
boy named Muru, 
who had nine broth- 
ers and three sisters 
—13 children in all, 
and Muru was the 
second son. His fa- 
ther and mother 
were Hindus, so nat- 
urally, he was too. 

Hindus do not have a certain church 
building where everyone goes to worship at 
a certain time on a certain day. They have 
countless temples and shrines for their 
many gods. Large and elaborate temples are 
found in the cities, and every village has at 
least a shrine. 

The people bring offerings of flowers, 
food, and drink to these temples, and try to 
persuade the gods to do certain things for 
them. They believe that each god has its 
own special power. 

A woman will pray to one god for the 
gift of a son, a man will pray to another god 
for success in some business deal, and 
someone else will pray to yet another god 
for protection during an epidemic of some 
terrible disease. 

The people believe that a person’s life is 
made up of good and bad actions, and that 
when he dies he will be born again as some- 
thing else. What he will be in the next life 
depends on how good or bad he has been in 
this one. If he has been extremely good he 





Del Delker, 
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will be a god; if he has been just fairly 
good he may become a priest; if he has not 
been good at all he may become a woman 
(women do not rate very high among Hin- 
dus); and if he has been very evil he may 
become a dog or a plant or even an insect. 
Muru was taught that he must never need- 
lessly kill amything, not even step on an in- 
sect—because he might be killing one of 
his ancestors! 

One day a friend said, “Muru, why don’t 
you go to Sunday school with us?” Muru 
went with this boy to his church, and this 
was Muru’s first introduction to Christian- 
ity. 
As he entered the church he didn’t feel 
too strange, because, after all, this church 
also had candles and statues all over! He 
thought to himself, This church is not much 
different from our Hindu temples and 
shrines! 

Now let us leave Muru for a minute and 
go in our minds to where a group of Sev- 
enth-day Adventist missionaries are talking. 
One is saying, “We must reach the young 
people in this country and tell them about 
Christ. One good way would be to conduct a 
special campaign to get enrollments for the 
Voice of Prophecy Bible Correspondence 
Course!” 

“A good idea!” said another of the mis- 
sionaries. 

And so the folks got busy, and enrolled 
everyone they could in the Voice of Proph- 
ecy correspondence course. 

One who was enrolled was a boy friend of 
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Muru prayed for the gods to keep the lizards out of his house, but the lizards crawled all over the gods. 


Muru’s, and one day he showed Muru his 
first lessons and told him about the course. 

“Guess what, Muru!” he said. “When I 
finish with this course I will get a gradua- 
tion diploma! Why don’t you take the 
course too?” 

Muru agreed, and since his boy friend 
was always two lessons ahead of him, he 
would wait till the boy’s lessons came 
back from the Voice of Prophecy, then 
copy off the answers and send them in. 
When questions on the test sheets asked 
whether he believed what he was learning 
and whether he wanted to accept Christ, he 
always answered in a way that would not 
hurt his teacher’s feelings. At the end of the 
course, he received a diploma and really 
treasured it. 

Soon Muru received an invitation to take 
another course, called “Daniel and Revela- 
tion,” and decided to do so. Then he discov- 
ered that in order to take this course he 
would have to buy the book Daniel and the 
Revelation. But he had no money! Then a 
thought came to him. 

His grandfather, who had died about 
seven years before Muru was born, had left 
many books. Could it be that by some 
strange coincidence this book would be in 
the collection? He would find out. 

The next time he got a chance, he looked 


for grandfather's books, and to his disap- 
pointment he found only two of them. But 
guess what was the name of one of the two 
books! Right! It was Daniel and the Reve- 
lation. 

This course was harder, for Muru could 
not copy anyone else’s answers. He had to 
study everything for himself, and in that 
way he really learned! 

When the subject of the Sabbath came 
up he was deeply impressed. As he read 
over the Sabbath commandment in Exodus 
20, it dawned upon him that here was a 
reason for believing in one God who had 
made all things. It seemed entirely reason- 
able to him that this God would set aside 
one special day on which people could rest 
and remember their Creator. 

But old custom was hard to break, and 
Muru still went to the village shrine to wor- 
ship the gods of his family. He still had 
some doubts about what he was studying. 
Was there or was there not just one living 
God? One day he kneeled before one of his 
idols and prayed the Lord’s Prayer! 

Then tragedy struck Muru’s home. His 
elder brother was killed in an airplane crash, 
leaving to Muru the important position of 
being the eldest son. He was expected to 
enter into the Hindu funeral ceremonies. 

To page 17 
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Chapter Two: The Opened Door 


Redskin 
PREACHER 


By ANOBEL ARMOUR 


What happened so far: 


Catching fish was the one thin 
enjoyed. He was acknowl 
- e entire Indian tribe. en he was seventeen 
e seriously ill. _ witch doctor, Locate, was 
called, He brought his charms and performed a dance 
around Samson’s bed, ng almost like a demon. 
He sprinkled powder int into Samson's eyes that made 
them hurt that Samson’s sickness was 
most likely the. result my a curse put on him by an 
Indian tribe across the river, for they were jealous 
of him because he caught so many fish. When he was 
well, Samson set out to take revenge. Slippi — 
the enemy bmg » he found the Indians dru 
feared to stir em up further, so he left. Soon. he 
heard a voice =. the forest, and walking to it saw 
a white preacher standing beside his horse and speak- 
ing to a group of Indians. Samson lingered to listen. 


Samson Occom really 
the finest fisherman 


ige® shone down through the leaves and 
fell across the speaker's face, a face that 
was gentle and kind. Samson tried to hold 
to his scorn, but it seemed to melt right out 
of his bones. “If there is only one God, and 
He is like a father, then He would look like 
this,” Samson thought. He took a step 
toward the man on horseback. 

Then suddenly the leaves rustled as if a 
hand had shaken them. A small black cloud 
drifted across the sun. “It is a sign,” Samson 
quivered. “The gods have taken away the 
light. They are angry.” 

He began to run now, away from the man 
and toward the village. The leaves hung 
still and the light returned, but he didn’t 
notice. He pushed aside branches and stum- 
bled over roots. At last he came to his own 
village. The first thing he saw was a group 
of people around a child who had cut his 
foot on a stone. Locate, the witch doctor, 
chanted and pranced around him. He called 
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on the gods. 
his hair. 

Samson was far from the speaker in the 
forest, and yet he seemed to hear him any- 
how. “There is only one God. He made the 
world. He is like a father.” Again he seemed 
to see the light on the gentle face. He 
stared at Locate now and saw again the 
demon that he had seen the night he lay ill. 
He shivered and crept into his hut. How did 
he dare think such thoughts and anger the 
gods? 

It was a long time before he felt calm. 
He longed to hear this horseman again, but 
dared not. Once he had heard, and the gods 
themselves knew that it had just happened 
so. If he went because he wanted to hear, 
might not the dogs destroy him? Neverthe- 
less, he went to the woods and heard the 
man in the clearing again. 

Then he went back many times. The 
preacher's name, he discovered, was James 
Davenport, and he was a missionary to the 
Indians. He always spoke of God's love. 
“This God would not put a spell on a brave 
because he caught too many fish,” Samson 
decided wisely. 

Reverend James Davenport told of the 
great awakening among the Indians who 
heard him and others like him. “They know 
that God is eager for them to live in peace 
with their neighbors,” he said. “People who 
love God and one another do not raid one 
another's villages.” Sometimes he raised his 


He stamped his feet. He tore 
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gentle voice till he almost shouted. Then it 
was as if fire leaped into the air. “You are 
God’s children,” he said, “but God does not 
love cruel and wicked children. He asks you 
to be good.” 

It seemed to Samson that he was being 
singled out during one of these talks. “Can 
you be a child of God and seek vengeance?” 
James Davenport asked. Samson remem- 

bered how he had crawled across the clear- 
@»: with his arrows, the only thought in his 

mind being to hurt the braves who had cast 
a spell on him. Suddenly he bowed his head 
in shame. “I would like to serve this God,” 
he said to himself. But it wasn’t easy to 
turn away from the god of the river who had 
given him so many fish. And he wasn’t sure 
that the medicine man didn’t speak for the 
gods. 

And about this time, unfortunately, the 
Reverend Davenport left these Connecticut 
forests. The young brave kept thinking 
that he would return. But he didn’t come. 
Weeks turned into months, till three years 
had passed. Hope might have died in Sam- 
son’s heart when he heard exciting news. 

Yet the news also made him afraid. 

A brave who is twenty must do many 
things, he said to himself. While his mother 
thatches the hut and tans the pelts, he must 
take care of the fishing and hunting. If his 
mother and father are not well, he must talk 
to the medicine man for them. He must 


keep the fire burning in the hut. Surely a 
brave who does these things can do one 
thing more. But his hands trembled, and he 
knew that he could not do it. 

At last he went to his mother with the 
news and the problem. “There is a man 
whose skin is white, like the skin of the 
preacher on horseback,” he told her. “I have 
heard about him from many people who 
trade in the town. He has started a school. 
My friends have watched for me, but they 
have never seen an Indian go through its 
doors.” He looked at his mother solemnly. 
“I want to go to this school. I have tried to 
make myself knock on the door, but my 
knees bend like alders when I think of it.” 

His mother smiled at him as if he were 
ten. “You want me to speak to this man 
with the white face for you?” she guessed. 
“My knees will be alders, too, but I will 
speak for you, my son. First, though, I must 
know where to find him.” 

“He is in a house in Lebanon, and his 
name is Eleazar Wheelock. He is a preacher 
like the man who came to our forests. But 
he does not ride a horse. He preaches only 
at home.” 

The Reverend Wheelock welcomed Sam- 
son’s mother. “I am most eager to see this 
Mohegan who wants to come to school,” he 
said. Then he smiled at her teasingly. “Will 
you come to school for him as you speak for 
him now?” 


A cloud crossed the sun. “The gods are angry because | listen to this Christian,” Samson shuddered. 
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LEEUWENHOEK, BORN OCTOBER 24, 1632, 
DID NOT /NVENT THE MICROSCOPE, 
BUT |MPROVED UPON EXISTING .~ 
MODELS. HE WAS PROBABLY |: 
THE FIRST MAN TO SEE 
BACTERIA, WHICH HE 
CALLED“ LITTLE BEASTIES, 
IN A DROP OF RAIN WATER 
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The Indian woman did not smile back. 
“It is not easy to leave the forests, nor to 
speak to a man whose skin is as pale as the 
moon at night,” she said. 

But she carried Mr. Wheelock’s welcome 
back to Samson, and soon the brave was in 
school. It was hard for him to learn, for 
he had never studied before. But he strug- 
gled through lessons that taught him to 
count. He talked about stars by names. 
This was not hard. His people had always 
called the constellations by name and had 
always seen pictures in the sky. 

The thing that he liked best was English, 
because the Bible was in English. He 
wanted to read it. “When I know all about 
God’s love I will go back and tell the 
Mohegans,” he dreamed grandly. 

The thing that pleased him most was to 
learn about the Son of God, who had died 
for men’s sins. “I love this Jesus,” he said 
simply. 

A book was good, but a river was better. 
A room was all right, but it was not filled 
with freedom like the forests of beech trees 
and oaks. Each waking morning he longed 
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to be home. And each waking morning he 
turned his back on that longing and picked 
up his Bible. 

As the months passed he learned to pray. 
“The forest must wait for me until I am 
ready to carry the message of salvation,” he 
explained to God. “Help me to remember 
that and be patient.” 

By the time he had been with Eleazar 
Wheelock for four years, Samson was eager 
to study even more. There is so much to 
know,” he said. “I must be ready to answer 
all the questions my Mohegans may ask. I 
will go to college.” Then he learned that 
his eyes would not last him if he studied so 
much. He was a good plodding scholar, but 
much of the time his eyes burned with a 
strange fire. 

That day in the hut with the medicine 
man, Locate, the powder that fell into his 
eyes—what was it? His eyes had hurt him 
then. They had been bothering him ever 
since. Bitterness welled up in him. “My 
people must be saved from superstition,” 
he stormed. “I must go on and get a college 
education.” To page 16 
















































Come Laugh With Me 


By KAY HEISTAND 


{ WAS going home the long way again— 
the long and lonely way. 

I circled around the back of the school 
and went down Adams Street. As I neared 
the old McDermott place I looked behind 
me. I could see a group of boys and girls 
about a block away. They looked like the 
same ones who had so recently mocked and 
tormented me. 

Disregarding my mother’s oft-repeated 
instructions to come right home after 
school, I darted into the yard of the Mc- 
Dermott place and ran up the overgrown, 
grass-covered walk. Not until I was hidden 
behind the tall hedge of aged lilac bushes 
did I stop running. 

The old house had been almost com- 
pletely destroyed many years before, but the 
wide stone steps were still there. I sank 
down on them with a sigh of relief. 

Then, as remembrance of the catcalls and 
jeers of my schoolmates swept over me, I 
put my hands over my ears and burst into 
tears. But holding my ears with my hands 
couldn’t shut out the unpleasant memories. 

I squeezed my eyes shut tightly trying to 
quench the tears that flowed so quickly. 

Suddenly a sharp “Tut! Tut!” penetrated 
my covered ears. I opened my eyes to see a 
little old lady standing beside me, leaning 
on a cane. 

“Come, come, child! Nothing could be 
that bad,” she said crisply. To page 19 
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| sat on the steps weeping till | heard a voice say, 
“Come, come, child! Nothing could be that bad.” 
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What 
Could 

the 
Sabbath 
School 

Do 

With 
RATTAILS? 


By ERIC B. HARE 
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mn bags of lentils.” 

“Four lentils.” 

“One bag of salt.” 

“One salt.” 

“Two 5-gallon cans of cooking oil.” 

“Two cooking oil.” 

Thara Peter and I were checking the list 
of supplies he was to bring back to our mis- 
sion station from Moulmein city, 120 miles 


down the river. 
“Twenty 2-gallon cans of petrol.” * 
“Twenty petrol.” 


“Twelve rat traps.” 

“Twelve rat traps? What are you going 
to do with rat traps?” asked Thara Peter in 
surprise. 

“Going to catch rats, of course,” I assured 
him. “The paddy barn is full of them, and 
they are eating more than we can afford. So 
I'm going to get some rat traps.” 

“How much will each trap cost?” 

“About eight annas.” 

“And it will cost another two annas for 
bait. That will be ten annas for each trap! 
And how many rats do you think each trap 
will catch?” 

“Maybe ten or twelve.” 

“Twelve rats for ten annas. That’s forty 
pice.” Peter calculated under his breath. 
“Why, Thara, that’s more than three pice 
each rat!” 

“Well, it will be worth it,” I replied. 

“But I’ve got a better idea than that.” 

“You have?” 

“Yes! What say you don’t buy any traps 
and we promise the boys one pice for the 
Investment Offering for every rattail they 
bring in! That would be much cheaper 
than buying traps! And look at all the 
good it would do!” 

For a moment I pondered the proposi- 
tion, wondering whether Thara Peter was 
serious. Then I said, “O.K., Peter, try it, if 
you think it will work.” 

“Can we have fifteen minutes after study 
period before we go to bed?” 

“OK.,” I agreed. 

We finished checking the list. Peter was 
going to Moulmein on the early morning 
river boat. But as he wrapped up his money 
and his list he left my office on the run, and 
I could tell there was going to be an experi- 
ment in “rattails for Investment” very, very 
soon. 

At nine o'clock I heard a yell and a shout, 
and the boys stampeded out of night study 
toward their dormitory. “Rattails! Rattails!” 











I murmured. “Peter must be serious, and it 
sounds as though the boys are serious 
about it too.” 

In seconds the raid was on in the paddy 
barn, and the noise of battle began. Thirty 
boys with thirty bamboo sticks were after 
the rats. They yelled, they shouted. They 
thumped and they bumped. We had never 
heard such a noise at the school! It was the 
greatest excitement we had ever seen! Ev- 
erybody gathered in a big circle around the 
barn with their lights. Many of the rats 
must have died of fright. Others jumped to 
the ground and scampered away. The girls 
saw them and screamed. Half a dozen boys 
ran to the slaughter. They held up the dead 
rats by the tail, and the girls screamed 
again. 

“Time’s up! Time's up!” shouted Peter. 

“Aw! We haven’t had enough yet,” 
groaned the boys. 

“Try again tomorrow night. Come, bring 
in the rats.” And in the rats came—forty- 
five, forty-six, forty-seven. “Forty-seven rats! 
Forty-seven pice for Investment!” 
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The boys shouted, the girls screamed, and the rats ran for their lives! 


“Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah!” cheered the 
whole school family. “Oh, what fun!” 

“Let them try again tomorrow night, 
Thara,” said Peter, glowing all over. “This is 
better than buying rat traps!” 

“Do you think there are any rats left?” I 
asked. “Forty-seven is a lot of rats!” 

“Oh, yes, I think there are enough rats for 
once or twice more.” 

And there were. The next night the 
boys brought in more than sixty rattails. The 
next night still more. Then the teachers be- 
gan catching rats in their houses! The girls 
had a raid on the school kitchen! Some boys 
went plowing in the field and uncovered a 
nest with eight baby rats in it! Rats, rats, 
rats, everywhere! And every rattail meant 
one pice for Investment. 

Thara Peter came back from the city a 
few days later with the supplies. His first 
question was, “How are the rattails coming 
in, Thara?” 

“More than three hundred already!” I re- 
plied. “But I think they are just about fin- 
ished.” To page 19 
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Two boys saved the lives 
of an entire town! 


RESCUE AT 
UNRISE © | 
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By ERNIE HOLYER 






































- THE spring of 1945 World War II was 
coming to an end, and the unflinching 
troops of Hitler’s army fought to the bitter 
end. Although they must have known the 
war was lost for them, they would not yield. 
This resulted in the death of uncounted 
thousands of civilians. Our story deals with 
the courage of two boys in their early teens, 
who rescued the village of Ober-Eglfing in 
southern Germany and thereby saved the 
lives of many American soldiers. 


The ground shivered and shook as the 
war came at last to Ober-Eglfing. In one of 
its picturesque houses Bert Wehner spent a 
sleepless night, listening to the rumble of 
battle. With the fifth stroke of the clock he 
got up to ring the church bells for the daily 
morning prayer. He dressed in the dark and 
left the room silently, so as not to wake 
Michal, his roommate. 

When he passed his mother’s door, he 
hesitated; he wanted to tell her not to be 
afraid. But words alone would not protect 
her, he realized. He had to do something to 
keep her safe. What? It was his duty to 
look after her, and Matka and Michal, too, 
the Polish help who worked on the farm. 


Bert waved the flag until the tank 
stopped. Then the world reeled 
around and he fell, fainting from the 
pain of the wound in his left arm. 
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Bert moved away from his mother’s door 
and felt his way to the staircase. Someone 
stirred. 

“Is that you, Matka?” he asked with low 
voice. Even though he could not see her in 
the dark, he knew she was praying. A warm 
feeling of compassion surged within him. 

“Don’t you fret, Matka, I'll protect you. I 
know a gun. It’s hidden in the hay barn.” 

Matka was at once alarmed. “Please do 
not use a gun. When the enemy came to 
Poland, my husband shot many soldiers. He 
was a fierce man. Then the enemy came and 
took revenge. They destroyed everything.” 

“How did you escape, Matka?” 

“I took my son Michal and ran into the 
woods. When we came back my husband 
was dead and the house burned. A gun is 
no good, Bert.” 

“What if your husband had not resisted?” 

“The enemy would have left the village 
alone. He was in too much of a hurry.” 

“But if we do not fight, we are cowards,” 
Bert said. 

“No,” Matka answered softly. “Jesus said, 
‘Love your enemies, and that takes much 
more courage. We will win much more if 
we make our enemies into friends.” 

Bert turned her words over and they 
made sense. He went downstairs into the 
cellar, their emergency shelter. Food, bunks, 
and door lock were in order, so he leaped 
up the steps. 

Out in the gray April dawn, cold fear 
gtipped him. The swastika, the symbol of 
resistance, flew from the church steeple. He 
entered the church and with cold, sweaty 
hands reached for the bell rope—only to 
let go before he had rung the first bell. An 
impulse told him to check the belfry. He 
climbed up and found two sleeping soldiers. 

Now Bert understood how the flag had 
gotten up there. It was not like the war- 
tired women and old folks of the village to 
show such defiance. Without a sound he 
descended the steeple steps and left the 
church building. He knew he had broken 
an age-old tradition by not ringing the bell 
at the proper time; but he had a more im- 
portant task to attend to now. 

At home he ripped off his bed sheet and 
searched the dresser for safety pins. Michal 
woke up. 

“Where is all this shooting coming from, 
Bert?” He jumped out of bed and into his 
clothes. “What are you doing with the 
sheet?” 
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“Listen, there isn’t much time to explain. 
The enemy will be here in no time at all, 
and we have to protect our mothers. Will 
you help?” 

“You know I will.” Michal followed Bert 
out of the house and gaped at the steeple. 
“That flag!” he gasped. 
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FALL IS HERE! 


By MARION STEARNS CURRY 


Whoop it up, for fall is here! 

Frost is in the air, 

Nuts are showering richly down, 
And leaves just everywhere 

Are red and gold and lovely bronze; 
And we'll be planning gay 
Hayrides, cookouts, bonfires bright, 
Almost any day. 


Something in the autumn weather 
Fills you full of glee, 

Makes you run and jump and yell, 
Spending energy; 

Why it's so, | wouldn't know, 

But we greet with pleasure 

All the very special joys 

We find in autumn's treasure. 





“Hush! Come!” Bert dragged Michal 
into the church. “Hide here with the sheet 
until I come from the bell-tower with two 
soldiers. When we are out of sight climb up 
and exchange the banners.” 

“How will you get the soldiers down?” 

“T'll think of something,” Bert whispered. 
He climbed up and tapped one of the sol- 
diers on the shoulder. The man jumped to 
his feet and reached for his rifle. 

“Relax, it’s only me, the bell toller,” Bert 
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said gently, backing away from the weapon. 

“What do you want up here, lad?” 

“I saw the flag and came to help.” 

The other soldier awoke. “What's going 
on?” he demanded. 

“I have food for you,” Bert said quickly. 

“Food sounds good. It’s a lot better than 
the explosions out there. How about it, 
sergeant? We haven't had a bite for three 
days!” 

The sergeant peeked through the louvred 
window openings and shouldered his rifle. 

“Let’s speed it up. It may be another 
hour until we’re needed here.” 

Bert led the way to the house. “Follow me 
to the cellar, we have all our provisions 
down there,” he said at the top of the steps. 

“Lad, if you deceive us you'll be the first 
to suffer,” the sergeant threatened. 

Bert felt the point of the rifle in his 
back and shivered. 

He showed the storm troopers to the far 
end of the shelter and pointed at the food. 

“Help yourselves,” he said. 

The soldiers fell over the food like the 
hungry men they were, and Bert used the 
moment to sneak to the door. He snapped 
the lock, and with a sigh of relief fastened 
the chain from the outside. He raced back 
to the church to assist Michal if necessary; 
however, he arrived just in time to see the 
white banner unfold in the fresh morning 
breeze. Inside the building he grabbed the 
bell rope and pulled harder than he had 
ever pulled before. This was one awakening 
the villagers should never forget. If he only 
had the other three bells too, he thought, the 
ones that had been melted down to make 
guns, what a chime he could have rung. 

“That’s enough. Let’s go into the shelter 
now,” Michal yelled with muffled ears. 

Bert released the rope. “We can't. I 
locked the soldiers in it. Let’s go and tell 
everybody to hang out white banners. Per- 
haps the enemy will spare us then.” 

They parted in opposite directions, and 
by the time they met again the first sheets 
were flying from the house gables. 

A terrible racket echoed from the cellar; 
but the lock was still intact. 

“Shouting and pounding won't help you 
get out,” Michal called. 

“That toller tricked us. You out there, 
let us out, we must defend the swastika.” 

“It is not up any more. We don’t want 
our town destroyed.” 

The soldiers laughed. 
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“Listen, you, your village is as good as 
finished. When the enemy's soldiers get 
blown up by our mines he'll destroy your 
whole town.” 

“What mines, sergeant?” Michal asked 
wide-eyed. 

“The ones our detachment 
night,” the sergeant answered. 

“We must think of something soon or 
else the enemy will blow us up,” Bert 
said with a choke in his throat. 

“Let's get some people together and force 
these soldiers to disarm the mines,’ Michal 
suggested. 

They left immediately to summon help 
and never dared to stop longer than neces- 
sary for a brief explanation. With a dozen 
people they returned. There were old farm- 
ers with weather-darkened faces; two 
women, thinned from work and worry; boys 
like themselves, too young for a uniform, 
yet old enough to realize the seriousness of 
the situation. All had brought their own 
weapons, pitchforks, hammers, and sticks; 
and all showed the kind of courage that 
comes from desperation. 

“Let's go down quietly. I'll open the 
door, then we can take their guns and make 
them go and disarm the mines.” The faces 
around Bert nodded a grim approval. 

“Listen, sergeant, 1 changed my mind,” 
Bert said. “You can come out now.” He re- 
moved the chain. 

“It’s about time,” the sergeant said. 

Bert saw the rifle and jumped back, but a 
hot flash went through his left arm and 
threw him against the wall. There were 
shots and screams, and he tried desper- 
ately to hold onto his senses. A woman 
stumbled and fell against him. Bert bit 
his lips and ignoring the pain, pulled her 
into the cellar. Then the fight was over. 
The sergeant was dead. The other storm 
trooper was injured too and had to be car- 
ried onto a bunk in the cellar, along with 
two injured boys. The women immediately 
began tending their wounds. 

In the general excitement Bert man- 
aged to reach his room without having to 
show his bleeding arm. He tore up a sheet 
and bandaged the wound. The worst part 
of the job had to be done yet, and he meant 
to do it alone. He fastened part of the torn 
sheet onto a stick he had picked up on the 
stairs, and headed for the back exit. 

He had just left the house when Michal 
called after him. He turned around and 
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said, “Go back into the house and stay with 
our mothers.” 

“No, I must go with you. There are 
enough people in the house.” 

“All right, come,” Bert consented. 

They avoided everything that looked like 
a camouflaged mine and marched into the 
battle noise, from time to time throwing 
themselves to the ground to evade pro- 
jectiles. Bert's arm hurt badly, and blood 
seeped through the bandage; but they 
pressed on. Once Michal looked back. “You 
must rest. You look as white as the banner 
itself,” he shouted. 

Bert felt himself grow weaker. Only the 
thought of mother and the desperate people 
of his village drove him forward. 

“Later, Michal, later,’ he rasped, push- 
ing on. 

“Look, Bert, a tank!” Michal yelled, wav- 
ing the banner madly over his head. Bert dis- 
tinguished a white star on the rapidly ap- 
proaching vehicle. It stopped in front of 
the boys and somebody got out. In this mo- 
ment Bert’s vision blurred and the world be- 
came dark around him. 

When he awoke he smelled fresh bed 
sheets. He was in his room and had to think 
hard what had happened. He was inclined 
to think he had had a nightmare. When a 
distinct knock at the door made him jerk 
up and his hurting arm forced him back into 
his pillow, he knew it had really happened. 

“Come in,” he creaked. 

A giant man in olive-colored uniform en- 
tered—the enemy, no doubt. Bert felt an 
irresistible urge to jump up and run. 

“Don’t panic, Bert,” the familiar voice of 
one of the village leaders rang out from the 
door. “The American officer wants to pay 
you his respects.” 

The giant smiled at him in such a 
friendly manner that Bert forgot his size 
and smiled back when he didn’t really want 
to. Then the leader and the officer spoke to- 
gether in a strange language. 

“The officer wants to express his grati- 
tude to you, Bert. You have saved many of 
his men by warning them in time,” the 
leader translated. 

“I only meant to——” 

“I know you are a modest boy, but you 
have also saved your village from destruction, 
you and Michal.” 

“What happened to Michal?” A sudden 
fear subdued Bert’s joy. Why wasn’t Michal 
here? 
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Suddenly the door flew open, and Michal 
came in with a package. 

“Open it up, it’s for you,” he beamed. 

Bert untied the string. In utter surprise 
he looked at the neat little packages inside 
—candies. 

“The American soldiers want you to have 
them.” 

Bert thought of the small children who 
had never tasted any sweets. How their eyes 
would light up when they got them. It 
would help them forget the shooting and 
the terror. 

“Thank you. We did not expect such 
kindness from the enemy,” Bert said. 

The officer shook hands with Bert and 
Michal and left with the village leader. 

Mother came in and brushed Bert’s stub- 
born hair out of his face. Her eyes were wet, 
and Bert knew it was from happiness. “You 
could have gotten yourselves killed, chil- 
dren,” she scolded, not sounding cross at all. 

“We only did it for you, Mother, and for 
Matka,” Bert smiled. 





Redskin eecher 
From page 8 


But he knew he couldn't. It took much 
prayer for him to accept the disappoint- 
ment. At last he realized that by not going 
to college for four years he would have 
those four years to serve God. “He turns 
evil into good for all His servants,” Eleazar 
Wheelock said quietly. Samson nodded, 
humble and content. 

Back in his village and among his beech 
trees, Samson looked at the fishing tackle 
he had missed so dreadfully. Now it was 
right at hand, yet he did not have time to 
pick it up. He spent all his waking hours 
talking to his people. They had heard 
preachers before, and some were already 
Christians. They were pleased to see that 
God could use a man with red skin. Some- 
times they had felt that God liked white 
men best. Now, through Samson, they knew 
that they were His children too. 

As time went on, some of the Indians in 
Samson’s village were ready to go out to 
neighboring villages with the message. 
Other Indians came to Eleazar Wheelock’s 
school. Soon they were ready to read and 
write and teach. 
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And now a call came for Samson to leave 
the Mohegans. 

The Montauk tribe lived miles away on 
the eastern tip of Long Island. “I will be 
their, redskin preacher,” Samson explained 
to his mother. “The London Society for the 
Propagation of the Faith has asked me to 
go and teach them.” Then he added proudly, 
“I will be paid a hundred dollars a year 
salary. I will not have to worry about food, 
but can preach all the time.” 

His mother smiled at him. “Do not count 
your blessings in wampum,” she warned. 
But the hundred dollars loomed large in 
Samson’s mind. 

(Read next week what happened when 
Samson went to the Montauk tribe, and 
also about his trip to England.) 


The Sabbath in a Basket 
of Groceries 


From page 3 


day for Sunday, but we are strict Sunday- 
keepers. We know you do not deliver gro- 
ceries on Saturdays and we would rather not 
have groceries delivered to us on Sunday. So 
if you are unable to bring them on Friday, 
would you please bring them on Monday?” 

Mr. Brown stared at Mr. Johnson, then 
smiled his friendly smile. He was surprised 
and embarrassed to have made such a mis- 
take. He should have asked Mr. Johnson 
about coming on Sunday, he thought. 

He said, “Well, well, Mr. Johnson, you 
surely would make a good Sabbathkeeper.” 

“A good Sabbathkeeper!” exclaimed Mr. 
Johnson. “I am a Sabbathkeeper and have 
been for many years.” 

“Oh, no,” said Mr. Brown. “You may 
think you are keeping the Sabbath, but the 
Bible says nothing about keeping Sunday 
holy.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Johnson, “I am sure I 
can find it in the Bible. I will be home to- 
day. I will find the texts and tell you later.” 

Mr. Brown said, “I will leave a little tract 
about the Sabbath in your basket, Mr. John- 
son, and you can study it. Maybe it will help 
you. Good-by, and God bless you.” 

“Well, Mother!” Mr. Johnson exclaimed 
as he closed the door. “What do you think of 
that? I will soon put him straight, but it 
won't do any harm to read the texts in the 
tract.” 











“Yes,” said mother, “but let us study with 
the children first and sing a few songs and 
have prayer and some stories. Then we can 
go read the tract.” 

The children loved their little Sunday 
school at home; daddy was such a good 
teacher and told such wonderful stories. 
Mother made up some songs and poems for 
them to learn, too. 

That day, all day, mother and father read 
all they could find on the subject of the Sab- 
bath, but they could not find the texts they 
were looking for. They studied every eve- 
ning during the week. By then they were 
convinced that Saturday, and not Sunday, is 
God’s Sabbath, and were ready to keep the 
next Sabbath holy. 

On Friday Mr. Brown brought the gro- 
ceries and was very happy to hear of the 
Johnsons’ decision. Mr. and Mrs. Johnson 
did not know that Mr. Brown and his wife 
had been praying all the week for them. 
Mr. Brown was an earnest Christian. He 
gave out tracts all the time in his grocery 
baskets and talked and prayed for others. 

Mr. and Mrs. Johnson joined his church, 
and some time afterward they learned 
about Seventh-day Adventists. Then Mr. 
Johnson and all his family joined the rem- 
nant church. The children loved to help in 
the church work, and all five of them grew 
up to be members of the Seventh-day Ad- 
ventist denomination and workers in our 
churches and schools. 





The Gods Who Couldn’t Answer 
From page 5 


The funeral lasted for three days, and dur- 
ing that time friends and relatives wept 
loudly day and night. 

Muru’s parents bowed before a picture of 
the dead brother. They offered food and 
drink and other things to the brother's 
spirit, and prayed that it would be kind to 
them. By this time Muru had strong doubts 
about the existence of such spirits, because 
of what he had learned in the lessons; and 
he refused to take part in these rituals. His 
family and friends became very angry. 

Shortly after Muru’s brother was killed, 
the family had to move to the rubber planta- 
tion where his father worked. One day it 
started raining, and would not stop. Days 
passed and still the rain fell! Frogs and 


lizards crawled into the house, and the fam- 
ily could not keep them out. Everyone was 
urged to pray to the idols to stop the rain, so 
Muru decided that maybe he had better pray 
to the idols too, just in case they could stop 
the rain. For a week he did this every day, 
but the rain kept pouring down. The idols 
of wood and stone just looked coldly down 
at him. 

Finally he decided to turn to the living 
God. “O God,” he said, “if there really is a 
living God as I have been told, please stop 
this rain.” 

In just one hour the rain stopped. And 
something else came to an end too—Mu- 
ru’s respect for the idols! Muru made his 
decision for the living God, and was bap- 
tized. 

Sabbath took on a new meaning to him. 
No longer did he feel right about going to 
movies on that day—or on any other day, 
for that matter! And that was really some- 
thing for him to give up, because he used to 
go to as many as four movies every Satur- 
day. 
One Sabbath his parents took him with 
them to Penang, where his other grandfa- 
ther lived. The rest of the family went to 
the circus, but Muru stayed home and read 
his Bible. His grandfather, who also did 
not go to the circus, noticed Muru’s strange 
behavior, and told his father about it when 
the family returned. Father was displeased 
and said he would watch his son’s behavior 
after they got home. 

The very next Monday his father said, 
“Muru, I want you to come home early from 
school. You are not to play afterward. 
We are going to worship our gods.” Muru 
knew he was in trouble now! He couldn't 
take part in this worship any more. He knew 
that now he could worship only one God, 
and could never again bow to an idol. On 
the way home from school he prayed, “Dear 
God, please help me to know what to do 
and to be strong enough to do it.” 

“Muru,” his father called, the minute he 
reached home, “I want you to prepare some 
incense for our worship.” 

Muru replied respectfully, but firmly, “I 
am sorry, Father, but I cannot have anything 
to do with this worship. I can never again 
bow down to idols!” 

Father became angry. “Listen to me! 
Your ancestors have been worshiping this 
way for centuries. How dare you disobey 
me? I'll give you a half hour to think it 
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over, and you'd better have the incense 
ready by then!” 

“I don’t need a half hour, Father. My 
mind is made up now.” 

“You are defying your own father? Come 
and worship!” 

Again Muru refused. 

Muru’s father left the room and returned 
in a short time with incense and hot cam- 
phor. Again he ordered Muru to kneel down 
and worship, and again Muru refused. In 
anger he forced Muru to kneel before the 
image, and then he poured the burning 
coals and hot camphor on the boy’s head. 
How it hurt! But Muru became all the more 
determined. 

He was then jerked up by his hair, his 
head was pushed against the wall, and his 
father struck him many times on the side of 
the head. Then he was shoved out of the 
door. 

“Get out,” his father ordered. “You were 
born a Hindu, not a Christian!” 

Muru’s head and body ached, but in his 
heart there was a strange feeling of peace 
and joy. He had stood the test, he had re- 
mained faithful to the true God! 

After a few hours, the father’s anger sub- 
sided, and Muru was told to come into the 
house. But life was anything but peaceful 
after that. Again and again attempts were 
made to force Muru to bow down to the 
idols; and again and again Muru refused. 
One unpleasant scene followed another, un- 
til Muru felt that he must leave. After 
talking with some of the church members, 
he decided to go to Penang to work at our 
Adventist hospital there. He packed his 
clothes, wrote a note to his parents, and left 
home. 

Not long after Muru arrived in Penang, 
the church members there planned a church 
social. Muru was asked to help set up some 
chairs. While he was busily doing this work, 
a strange feeling came over him that he was 
being watched. He looked toward the door, 
and there stood his parents! (Unknown to 
Muru, his father had found a letter from the 
Penang hospital, and in this way discovered 
where Muru was.) 

With his heart pounding like a hammer, 
Muru dashed out the back door and climbed 
a tree, where he stayed until 10:00 P.M. 
When he thought it was safe, he came down 
and went to his room. 

All the next day as he worked he won- 
dered where his father was and whether he 
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had given up trying to find him. At 6:00 
P.M. it was time to go back to his room. As 
he was about to leave to catch a bus, he 
looked up and there were his parents again! 

His mother ran up to him and grabbed 
him. Muru did not struggle or try to get 
away from her, because he did not want to 
hurt her. He was surprised that his father 
did not seem as angry as he had thought he 
would be. Both parents urged Muru to 
come with them to the home of a relative. 

After they arrived at the relative’s home, 
the whole family gathered around Muru 
and tried to reason with him. They urged 
him to go back home with his parents. 
Muru said, “I will go back home if you will 
allow me to worship the true and living 
God, and if you will not force me to bow 
down to those idols.” 

“Never!” said his father. “I would rather 
see you dead than a Christian! If you con- 
tinue in this foolishness you will disgrace 
the whole family.” But Muru stood firm. 

Finally the police were called in, and 
after some discussion Muru’s parents agreed 
to sign a letter giving permission for Muru 
to stay in Penang—but only if he worked 
at the hospital. They felt that this would as- 
sure that he would not become a preacher; 
and perhaps, as he became a little older, he 
would forget these strange ideas about 
being a Christian. 

But Muru has never forgotten or for- 
saken Christ. He is now taking the nurse’s 
course at the hospital, and is preparing for a 
life of service. 

He told a missionary friend of mine in 
Bangkok, Thailand, this story about the gods 
who couldn’t answer. This friend, Jeane, is 
on furlough now, and is staying right in my 
house. She told me the story a couple of 
days ago, and I thought you would like to 
hear it too. 

As Jeane and I were talking the other 
day about Muru’s experience, we both be- 
gan wondering about two things. First, we 
wondered just who was responsible for en- 
rolling Muru’s friend in the Bible course. 
What a surprise that person will have some 
day when he or she hears this story in 
heaven! Second, we wondered what would 
happen if every boy and every girl who 
reads this story would take the Voice of 
Prophecy Junior Course, and then go out 
and enroll as many persons as possible in 
one or another of the Voice of Prophecy 
courses! Why don’t you try it? 








What Could the Sabbath School 
Do With Rattails? 


From page 11 


However, they were not ‘finished. The 
boys began to invent new techniques, and 
to discover new fields of conquest. The 
woodpile yielded more than a hundred: rat- 
tails. They came in for six weeks, until there 

ere nearly 700 rats killed, and nearly 700 
rattails brought in, and nearly 700 pice (10 
rupees 15 annas) put into the Investment 
Fund. 

“Now, wasn’t that better than buying rat 
traps, Thara?” asked Peter. 

And I said, “Yes, it was!” 





Come Laugh With Me 
From page 9 


“But it is,’ I sobbed, mopping at my wet 
cheeks with both hands. 

The old lady eyed me with keen black 
eyes that sparkled under a rusty fringe of 
frizzy hair. 

I stuck my legs out in front of me, glared 
balefully at my black stockings and high- 
topped shoes, and said in disgust, “It’s 
them!” 

The cane darted out and lightly but 
briskly tapped the toe of my shoe. The old 
lady’s tone was softer as she asked, “Hurt? 
Crippled?” 

“Oh, no, ma’am!” I cried hastily. 

“I’m Mrs. McDermott. Used to live here 
before the house burnt down. Insurance 
money bought me a new one, but I hate it. 
What és the matter?” 

Ashamed, I looked at the ridges under 
my black stockings and wondered how to 
explain. 

“What's your name, girl?” Mrs. McDer- 
mott lowered herself to the step beside me. 
She sighed gustily, “There.” 

“Kathy, ma'am. I’m Kathy Adams.” 

“Well, Kathy, it’s a mighty pretty day for 
anyone to be as unhappy as you seem to be. 
Maybe if you tell me what's the matter, we 
can do something about it.” A smile wrin- 
kled the old face even more, and the dark 
eyes seemed to grow softer. 

I shook my head. “No one can help. My 
mother says I’m super-sensitive and thin- 
skinned—and I guess I'll never change. Ev- 





A Time for Everything 


October 
1. Eccl. 3:1 To everything there is a season 
2. Ecel. 3:17 Time for judgment 
3. Eccl. 8:6 Misery of man is great 
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6. Acts 10:42 Christ ordained to be Judge 
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erybody makes fun of me—how I look ’n 
everything. These braids’—I tugged at one 
resentfully—“if I could only have short hair, 
or at least curls!” 

Mrs. McDermott studied me. “Looks as 
though it might curl,” she said reflectively. 

I nodded. “It would, but mother’s been 
sick a lot and curls are too much bother. 
And she makes me wear long underwear!” 
I accented the words in horror. “And these 
old-fashioned high shoes.” 

“And the other children ridicule you?” 

“Yes’m.” 

Mrs. McDermott swished her cane at a 
clump of white flowers creeping over the 
stone walk. 

“It’s deceptive—this sunny weather. Your 
mother wants to keep you well and strong.” 

“I was sick a lot when I was smaller,’ I 
admitted. 

“Seems to me you could fix your own 
hair, but the real problem is the teasing, 
isn’t it?” Mrs. McDermott let the flowers 
alone and eyed me closely. 

I agreed reluctantly. “They all laugh at 
me!” 

Mrs. McDermott was silent a moment, as 
if thinking deeply. Then she said slowly, 
deliberately, “What a great difference there 
is between beimg laughed at and laughing 
with, 1 had a brother once who really had a 
problem. One of his legs was shorter than 
the other. The children called him ‘cripple’ 
at first.” She paused, and her eyes fogged 
and shadowed with sad memories of days 
gone by. To page 22 
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Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 


Lesson theme for the fourth quarter: "Youthful Witnesses." 


Il—Seven Bible Boys and 


the Choices 


They Made 


(October 14) 


Memory VERsE: “Josiah was eight years old 
when he began to reign. . .. And he did that 
which was right in the sight of the Lord, and 
walked in all the way of David his father, and 
turned not aside to the right hand or to the left” 
(2 Kings 22:1, 2). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read the story of young King Josiah and his 
determination to do what was right in the sight 
of God. You will find it in 2 Kings 22:1-14. Make 
a start on the memory verse. 


SUNDAY 


The First Brothers and How They Differed 
From Each Other 


Open your Bible to Genesis 4. 


To Adam and Eve were born two sons—Cain, 
who grew up to be a gardener, and Abel, who 
became a shepherd. Although both were fine- 
looking young men, there was a big difference 
in their thinking. Abel was loyal to God. Abel 
saw that God had been merciful and just in the 
way He had dealt with the human family after 
the Fail. But Cain had a rebellious spirit. He 
questioned God’s plans. 

One day a test came to the two brothers. The 
time had come for them to bring their offerings 
to the Lord. Both knew what God’s requirements 
were, that there had to be the shedding of blood 
for the cleansing of sin. But each presented dif- 
ferent offerings. Read about them in verses 3 
and 4, first part. 
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Now read verse 4, latter part, and verse 5 and 
see which of the two offerings was accepted. 

Abel had come to God with gratitude in his 
heart for the plan of salvation, but Cain had 
come with murmuring in his heart. Abel tried 
to plead with his brother to fit in with God’s 
requirements, but he would not listen to reason. 
Read verse 8 and find the outcome of their talk. 

“Cain had the same opportunity of learning 
and accepting these truths as had Abel... . 
Abel chose faith and obedience; Cain, unbelief 
and rebellion. Here the whole matter rested. 

“Cain and Abel represent two classes that 
will exist in the world till the close of time. 
One class avail themselves of the appointed sacri- 
fice for sin; the other venture to depend upon 
their own merits.”—Patriarchs and Prophets, pp. 
72, 73. 


For further reading: Patriarchs and Prophets, 
p. 72. 


Tu1nK! Do you have the spirit of Cain, of 
rebellion against God, or is yours the spirit of 
Abel, of gratitude to God for what He has done 
for you? 

Pray that you may choose to obey God’s com- 
mands and accept His way. 


MONDAY 
Samuel 
Open your Bible to 1 Samuel 1 and 3. 


The child Samuel was born into the home of 
Elkanah and Hannah as an answer to prayer. 
Hannah had prayed for a son, and she promised 

















that if God would give her a son, she would 
give him to the Lord for His service. When God 
granted her request and Samuel came into her 
home, she did not go back upon her promise, 
but trained her young son to be a servant of 
God. Read 1 Samuel 1:24-28 and see how she 
kept her promise. 

“All are given an opportunity to develop char- 
acter. All may fill their appointed places in God’s 
great plan. The Lord accepted Samuel from his 
very childhood, because his heart was pure. He 
was given to God, a consecrated offering, and 
the Lord made him a channel of light. If the 
youth of today will consecrate themselves as did 
Samuel, the Lord will accept them and use them 
in His work. Of their life they may be able to say 
with the psalmist, ‘O God, Thou hast taught me 
from my youth: and hitherto have I declared 
Thy wondrous works.’ Ps. 71:17.”—Counsels to 
Parents and Teachers, p. 537. 

Read 1 Samuel 2:26 and find what we are told 
about Samuel's early life. 

It was the custom for one who led in the sanc- 
tuary service to begin when he was twenty-five 
years old, or even older, but in Samuel’s case an 
exception was made. Samuel soon proved himself 
worthy of the increasing responsibilities that 
were given to him. 

Recall the story of his first mission as God’s 
messenger, in 1 Samuel 3:1-10. What words show 
eagerness and willingness in choosing to serve 
God? 

For further reading: Patriarchs and Prophets, 
p. 573. 

TuInK! Are you as eager to be a servant of 
the Lord as Samuel was? 

Pray that you may prepare yourself while 
you are young to be a servant of His. 


TUESDAY 
The Sons of Eli 


Open your Bible to 1 Samuel 2 and 4. 

Very different from the story of Samuel is the 
story of the sons of Eli, the priest whom Samuel 
served. Read verse 12 of chapter 2 and see what 
was said of them. Then read verses 23 and 24 
and see what their father said about them. 

Eli’s sons were strong-willed, and they had 
not been disciplined in their childhood and 
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youth. They grew up to regard the sanctuary 
and its holy service without any reverence. They 
served as priests, but willfully chose to do evil. 
They used the offerings to enrich themselves, 
and not only robbed God and showed irreverence 
for Him but also brought shame on their father 
and fostered a spirit of irreverence in the hearts 
of the people. Their sins had far-reaching effects. 
Since their father did not check them, the Lord 
had to take a hand in their case. It was for this 
purpose that God called Samuel to ask him to 
deliver a message of warning to Eli regarding 
his sons. 

Read 1 Samuel 4:10 and 11, and find what 
tragic end came to these two brothers as a re- 
sult of their choice. 


For further reading: Patriarchs and Propets, 
p. 576. 


TuHink! Are you by your conduct bringing 
shame on your parents and dishonor to God? 


RESOLVE that both God and your parents will 
be honored by the way you act. 


WEDNESDAY 


A King’s Son Who Chose the Wrong Course 


Open your Bible to 2 Samuel 14 and 18. 

One of David’s sons was an attractive young 
man named Absalom. Look in verse 25 of chap- 
ter 14 and see what we are told about his good 
looks. 

He was popular with the people, and delib- 
erately set out to win their affections. But un- 
derneath his popularity and good looks lay a 
corrupt heart. He was loyal to neither his father 
on earth nor to his Father in heaven. He way- 
laid those who went to the palace for counsel 
and flattered them with words of praise and 
promises of help. He made the people think that 
he was the one who would govern them fairly. 
The Bible story tells us that he “stole the hearts 
of the men of Israel” (2 Samuel 15:6). 

He deliberately chose to rebel against his 
father, and many Israelites rallied to his sup- 
port. 

As in the case of the sons of Eli, when Absa- 
lom’s earthly father failed to correct him, the 
heavenly Father had to take over his case. Turn 
to 2 Samuel 18 and read verses 9, 10, 15, and 
33 and find what happened to this disloyal prince 
as a result of his choice. 

For further reading: Patriarchs and Prophets, 
p. 729, par. 4-p. 730, par. 1. 

THINK! Are you loyal to your parents and their 
interests? 

Pray that you may stand by and support them 
in all the good they do. 


THURSDAY 


A Young King Who Made Good 
Open your Bible to 2 Kings 22. 


Very different from the story of Absalom is 
the story of Josiah, the son of Amon. Absalom 
had the advantage of having a God-fearing 
father, although he refused to learn godly prin- 
ciples from him. But Josiah, who came to the 
throne of Judah when he was only eight years 
old, did not have this advantage. His father and, 
for most of his reign, his grandfather before him 
were both wicked, idolatrous men. But Josiah 
made up his mind while yet a lad that he would 
do right. Find in verse 2 whether he carried 
out this resolution. 

“Born of a wicked king, beset with tempta- 
tions to follow in his father’s steps, and with 
few counselors to encourage him in the right 
way, Josiah nevertheless was true to the God 
of Israel. Warned by the errors of past genera- 
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tions, he chose to do right, instead of descend- 
ing to the low level of sin and degradation to 
which his father and his grandfather had fallen. 
He ‘turned not aside to the right hand or to the 
left.’”*°—Prophets and Kings, p. 384. 

Read verses 4 to 7 and find one of the good 
things he did. 

While the repairs were being made in the 
Temple, the high priest came across a copy of 
the law. Excitedly he showed it to the scribe, 
who told the king about it. Josiah asked for it 
to be read to him. When he heard of the ter- 
rible fate that God had prophesied would over- 
take his kingdom because of its idolatry, he was 
very distressed. But because Josiah chose to 
humble himself the Lord gave him a special 
promise. Find what that promise was, in verses 
18 to 20. 


For further reading: Prophets and Kings, p. 
84. 


Tuink! Do you have as strong a determination 
to do right in the face of difficulty as young 
Josiah had? 


Pray to be like Josiah, turning neither to the 
right nor to the left, but keeping to the path 
of right doing. 


FRIDAY 


NAME the seven young men whose characters 
we have been studying this week. 


Contrast the characters of— 
Abel and Cain. 
Samuel and the two sons of Eli. 
Absalom and Josiah. 
OF WHICH of these seven men was it said that 
he— 
1. “was very wroth, and his countenance fell’ 
(Gen. 4:5). 
2. (they) “were sons of Belial; 
not the Lord” (1 Sam. 2:12). 
3. “was in favour both with the Lord, and 
also with men” (1 Sam. 2:26). 
4. “stole the hearts of the men of Israel’ (2 
Sam. 15:6). 
5. “turned not aside to the right hand or to 
the left” (2 Kings 22:2). 
6. “The Lord had respect .. . to his offering” 
(Gen. 4:4). 
REvIEw the memory verse. 


For further reading: A. S. Maxwell, The Bible 
Story, vol. 1, pp. 79-86; vol. 3, pp. 145-154; vol. 
4, pp. 103-106; vol. 5, pp. 170-175. 


they knew 








Come Laugh With Me 
From page 19 


“Oh,” I breathed in sympathy, looking at 
my sturdy legs. 

“But Ricky found a way to stop the others’ 
teasing. He laughed and hopped and 
bragged about how handy it was for hop- 
scotch to have one leg shorter than the 
other! Of course, they didn’t believe him, 
but it shamed them and made them laugh in 
admiring sympathy with him, rather than 
at him. He was gay and witty and laughed 
frst!” 

I could feel the faint stirring of hope as I 
tried to understand what she was telling 
me. “You mean?” I asked. 

Mrs. McDermott put her hand on mine 
and her voice lost all its curtness and stayed 
soft as it had when she mentioned her 
brother’s name. “Maybe you could learn to 
clown a bit, Kathy. Joke first, make fun of 
some of these things that bother you now. 
Get a laugh out of the differences between 
yourself and the other girls. I’m sure that if 


you—well—beat the others to it, it would 
certainly take the wind out of their sails!” 
She chuckled, and her laugh sounded as 
though it hadn’t been used for a long time. 

I had to laugh with her. Now hope was 
tingling through me, and I could feel en- 
thusiasm strengthening my body and my 
determination. “Do you really think it 
might work for me, Mrs. McDermott?” 

“I do, Kathy,” she said firmly. 

Well, from that day on things changed 
for sensitive, homely, shrinking little Kathy 
Adams. Me! 

Things didn’t change all at once, nat- 
urally, but every time I joked and someone 
laughed with me instead of at me, I gained 
that much more self-confidence for the next 
time. I discovered a new liking for my 
schoolmates, and new comradeship with 
them. Optimism replaced discouragement, 
and the world became brighter and my 
whole life more pleasant—all because of a 
little old lady who showed me the way! 
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1. Migrating birds are no weather prophets and are 
often caught by snowstorms. After one ice storm 
750,000 longspurs were estimated dead on two 
small Minnesota lakes. 2. Experiments with star- 
lings and other birds show that day fliers use the 
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sun to guide them. 3. Some night fliers fly by the 
stars, as tests in a planetarium proved. The Milky 
Way and some planets were eliminated, and the 
birds were still able to orient themselves. Further 
tests may show that they go by the North Star. 




















4. Birds are also guided, especially on the home 
stretch, by geographical features such as coast- 
lines, mountain ranges, and waterways. From their 
viewpoint these would be prominent and recogniz- 
able. 5. Some have thought that birds were guided 


by the magnetic lines of the earth, but that leaves 
much unexplained. It is more likely the sum of all 
their clues than any one alone. 6. It is hard to know 
how young birds that leave the north sooner or 
later than their parents can find the winter home. 




















7. Migrating birds often fly in miscellaneous groups, 
otherwise it would be hard to explain how songbirds 
can cross long stretches of ocean at night. It is pos- 
sible that they are guided by water birds going in 
the same direction. 8. Even though the flight of 
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migration is miraculous, it is not infallible. There 
are always slowpokes who lag behind or wise guys 
who go off on their own and are lost. 9. Gannets 
taken in a plane 100 miles from home wandered 
around for four days before most of them returned. 





